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The Agricultural Situation 


General 
Business Activity and Consumer Demand 


Business continues to move forward at a brisk pace and _ strong 
summer demands have provided the basis for expanded operations. 
Virtually all business indicators were at record levels when last  re- 
ported. The present high demands stem essentially from an unpre 
cedented flow of income which reflects expanding employment and 
higher rates of pay. 

In July, employment totaled 6514 million workers and unemploy 
ment declined to 2.2 million workers compared with a level of 3.3 
million at the beginning of the year. Consumer income after taxes 
for the third quarter is running at a rate of 270 billion, which is about 
6 percent above this quarter last year. 


Consumer credit continues to increase. ‘Total consumer credit 
outstanding has increased by 4 billion dollars over last year, About 
2.7 billion of this represents an increase in automobile credit. Non 
farm home mortgage debts outstanding rose by 15 billion from mid 
1954, when the recent upsurge in residential building began. ‘The 
rise in mortgage debt outstanding was more rapid than the increase 
in consumer income, and thus the ratio of debt to income is well above 
last year. As a possible restraint on credit, short term interest rates 
have risen, and discount rates were increased to 244 percent at all 
federal reserve banks. 


With most productive facilities operating at or close to capacity, 
firms have been enlarging their plant and equipment investment pro 
grams. Capital outlays for new plant and equipment rose to a record 
rate of 29 billion dollars in the third quarter of this year, with furthe 
expansion indicated for the last quarter. Business investment out 
lays for new construction are running at a rate of 8 percent above a 
year ago. ‘Thus, both consumer and investment demands are con 
tributing to the current business expansion. 


Advances in economic activity have been accompanied by addi 
tions to business inventories and strengthening industrial prices. In 
vestment inventories rose during July to an annual rate of around 6 
billion dollars. Part of this rise has been brought about because larger 
stocks are needed to support rising production. Industrial prices have 
increased about 2 percent since June. This increase is largely due to 
a tightening of supplies of some materials and an increase in factor 
Costs, 


Farmer Prices and Income 

Despite the deterioration of crop prospects during August, crop 
output this year is likely to be the second largest on record, The produc 
tion of all farm products in 1955 may total about 4 percent above the 
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record output of 1954. Prices of farm products have so far this yea 
averaged about 4 percent below the first 8 months of 1954. Although 
some commodities may experience seasonal price declines, it appears 
that much of the general price adjustment to increased supplies has 
taken place. Prices paid by farmers for many industrial products 
have strengthened while prices paid for such commodities as food 
and feed are below a year ago. In total, the index of prices paid by 
farmers in mid-August was less than | percent below August 1954. Agri- 
cultural exports during July and August increased to levels well above 
a year earlier. 


For the first 8 months of 1955, farmers’ total cash receipts from 
marketings were 16.7 billion dollars, down 4 percent from the same 
period in 1954. ‘This was a result of prices decreasing more than 
output increased. Receipts from livestock and products dropped 
nearly 6 percent, while crop receipts were about 1 percent below a 
year ago.-G. G. Judge. 


Crops 


Cotton 


The most outstanding feature in the current cotton situation is the 
expected high yield per acre. The Crop Reporting Board revised the 
yield for the U.S. up to 405 pounds per acre as estimated on October 1.* 
This would be the highest yield on record. It compares with 341 pounds 
per acre last year (the previous high) and 279 pounds per acre for the 
1944-53 average. 

All the major cotton producing states but North Carolina and 
Missouri are expecting higher yields per acre than one month ago. In 
Oklahoma, the October | estimate of yield is 238 pounds per acre which 
isan all time high and compares with 151 pounds in 1954 and 160 pounds 
for the 1944-53 average. 

The higher per acre yields have resulted in rather significant re- 
visions in U, S. production, On October 1, production was estimated at 
13.9 million bales—an increase of more than 1.0 million bales from the 
September | estimate. If realized, this production will be higher than 
last year and will be harvested from about 14 percent fewer acres. Okla- 
homa’s share of this total production will be 400 thousand bales harvested 
from 807 thousand acres. However, the quality of the open unharvested 
cotton in Oklahoma may be down in grade because of the rainy weather. 


~ 


The total cotton supply is now estimated at about 25.2 million 
bales. Since domestic mill consumption and exports are expected to 
hold at about 12.5 million bales, the carryover of cotton on August 1, 
1956 may be around 12.7 million bales. ‘This compares with a carryovei 
of 11.1 million bales into the current season. Previous estimates indi 


*Ohlahoma Cotton Report, October 1, 1955, Okla. Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, 
USDA and Okla. State Board of Agri. 
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cated that a slight reduction would occur in the carryover on August I, 
1956. A carryover of 12.7 million bales would be larger than for any 
other year with the single exception of 1939 when 13.0 million bales 
were on hand. 


There may be a continuation of the downward pressure on world 
prices because of larger world supplies. Spot prices of foreign cotton 
have been below spot prices of U. S$. cotton of comparable quality. 
However, in the U. S., cotton prices should remain close to the loan levels 
provided that storage facilities are adequate.—Leo V. Blakley. 


Wheat 


The current wheat crop (September | basis) is now estimated at 
nearly 917 million bushels, an increase ol approximately 57 million 
bushels over the July 1 estimate. This is 5.5 percent smaller than the 
1954 crop of 970 million bushels and nearly 21 percent less than the 
1944-53 average. The change in current crop estimate from the July | 
prospects reflects an increase of 26 million bushels in winter wheat, 
about | million bushels in durum wheat, and approximately 29 million 
bushels in other spring wheat. 


Wheat supplies for the marketing yea beginning July I, 1955 are 
now estimated at a record 1,941 million bushels. This is 65 million 
bushels above the total supply a year ago. These supplies consist of 
1,020 million bushels of old crop wheat, the current crop of 917 mil 
lion bushels, and an allowance for imports of approximately 4 million 
bushels. 

Domestic disappearance for 1955-56 is estimated at 608 million 
bushels, and exports probably will be about the same as the 273 mil- 
lion bushels estimated for 1954-55. This would leave a carry-over ol 
1,060 million bushels on July 1, 1956-—nearly 4 percent greater than 
the carry-over for July 1, 1955. 


- 


It is estimated that about 55.5 million acres will be seeded for the 
1956 wheat crop. Assuming yields per seeded acre at 15.5 bushels per 
acre (approximately equal to the 10-year average), a crop of about 860 
million bushels would be produced in 1956. If domestic disappearance 
and exports hold at present levels, total disappearance would be about 
21 million bushels greater than the estimated crop. ‘These ae 
could bring about a small reduction in the carry-over by July 1, 1957. 
On the other hand, if we have another generally favorable crop year, 
the July 1, 1957 carry-over would probably increase. 


The 1956 price-support rates will be discounted 20 cents per bushel 
lor 24 wheat varieties designated as undesirable because of inferior mill 
ing or baking qualities. These 24 varieties accounted for an estmated 3] 
million bushels of the 1954 crop. It is hoped that this change in the 
wheat price-support program will encourage production of more desir- 
able wheat varieties and lessen the possibility of inferior quality wheat 
finding its way into domestic and export channels, 
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Since the undesirable varieties are difficult to determine from 
threshed samples of wheat, the price-support regulations for the 1956 
program will provide for producer certification regarding undesirable 
varieties. ‘Ihe identification of the variety of wheat going under price 
support will be the producer's responsibility based on his knowledge 
of the varieties he seeded and harvested. 


The discount is limited to specific varieties in specific states, Eight 
varieties grown in Oklahoma are classified as undesirable. They are: (1) 
Red Chief, (2) Red Jacket, (3) Kanking, (4) Chiefkan, (5) Early Black- 
hull, (6) New Chief, (7) Yogo, and (8) Blue Jacket.—Nellis Briscoe. 


Feed 

Supplies 

The prospective supply of corn, sorghum, barley and oats for 1955-56 
is the largest on record. This large supply is due to large planted 
acreages, high yields, and a record carry-over. Although corn and sor- 
ghum production were reduced sharply by drought in late July and 
August, total supply of leed grains is estimated at 9 percent larger than 
last year and 13 percent above the 1919-53 average. There has been an 
increase in grain consuming livestock numbers, but the prospective feed 
grain supply per animal unit is a record and promises to be 8 percent 
above the 1949-53 average. 


aed 


The hay supply for 1955-56 is estimated at 123 million tons. This 
pty 


is $ percent larger than 1954-55 and is ample for livestock on farms. 
Supplies are significantly larger than last year in the south and southwest. 


A record production of soybean cake and meal is in prospect. This 
will likely cause an overall increase in the total supply of high protein 
leeds. The supply of high protein feeds per animal unit will be about 
the same as during the past 3 or 4 years. 

Prices 

Feed grain prices are 15 percent lower than a year earlier ard now 
stand at the lowest point since March, 1950. Oats, barley and grain 
sorghum have exhibited the usual seasonal price movements, but corn 
prices did not follow the usual pattern. Corn prices usually reach a 
seasonal peak in August, but this year they averaged onlv $1.30 per 
bushel. ‘This is the lowest so far this season and 23 percent below a 
year ago. Corn prices have made a slight recovery since August 
15, but further price declines are in prospect as the current crop is 
harvested. Lower corn prices this year reflect the larger supply and 
the over-planting of acreage allotments. Corn produced on over-planted 
allotments is not eligible for price support. 


Prices of high protein feeds have been stable in recent months, avei 
aging 25 percent lower than a year earlier. Soybean meal prices have 
been low relative to other protein feeds this summer. This reflects 
currently high soybean meal supplies and the prospect for a heavier 
output in 1955-56. 
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Due to declines in feed grain prices, livestock product price ratios 
facing dairymen and poultrymen are more favorable than a year ago. 
On the other hand, the hog-corn price ratio in August was less than a 
year ago but was near the long term average for the month.-Kenneth 
Tefertiller. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 
Beef Cattle* 


Slaughter of fed cattle has been large all spring and summer. Fed 
cattle slaughter will stay large in the next few months. Recent reports 
indicate that 25 percent more cattle are on feed in the 9 corn belt states 
than a year ago. 


Slaughter of all cattle in July was about 6 percent less than a year 
earlier when dry ranges forced unseasonally large marketings. Slaughier 
for the first 7 months was slightly above a year before. More cows and 
more fed steers and heifers have been slaughtered. However, fewer 
steers and heifers off grass have been slaughtered. 


No clear trend in cattle inventories is indicated by these slaughter 
rates. The inventory next January is more likely to show a small decrease 
than an increase, but any change will be small. Neither calf slaughte 
nor the slaughter of young steers and heifers off grass has risen appreci 
ably. The rate young stock are slaughtered has much influence on short 


run trends in cattle numbers. 


On the other hand, a continued higher rate of cow slaughter would 
imply that the size of the breeding herd is being reduced. Cow numbers 
in January 1955 were unchanged from a year previously. Hence, any 
increase in slaughter for 1955 would point to a smaller inventory of 
cows in January 1956. With fewer cows on hand, the calf crop next year 
would likely ke smaller, and cattle numbers would probably decline 
gradually for at least a year or two. 


In most cycles, a slaughter of cows and of calves increases at the 
same time. The failure of calf slaughter to rise as much this time is 
an indication that the price and income position of producers may be 
better than at this stage of most cycles. With feed conditions improved, 
few producers have been forced to reduce herds this year because of a 
feed shortage. Strong demand for meat and orderly marketings have 
cushioned the cyclical price declines. So long as demand stays strong 
and feed supplies ample, cattle numbers may not decrease as much in 
this cycle as in most other cycles. 


In summary, large further seasonal declines in prices of feeder cattle 
this fall are not expected and prices probably will not differ a great deal 
from last fall, on the average. Some classes at some times may be higher, 
and other prices lower. The price margin in feeding this coming year 
will likely be rather narrow. But feed will cost less, and profits may be 


*Summariszed from the Livestock and Meat Situation, August 15 
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close to average. According to reports from several experiment stations, 
feeding the synthetic hormone stilbesterol to steers can reduce feed costs 
considerably. To the extent individual feeders obtain similar results, 
larger profits could be earned in steer feeding than standard price 
comparisons would indicate.—Robert L. Tontz. 


Dairy 


Fluid milk prices for both producers and consumers continued the 
usual seasonal rise in September. Prices of other dairy products also 
increased in September. The prices of some dairy products are higher 
than.a year earlier and smaller quantities went into CCC storage. 


For the months ahead, high consumer buying power is expected to 
support good outlets for dairy products in the United States. Produc- 
tion will continue large. Supplies of most feeds this fall will be 
abundant and a reduction in the cost of producing milk in 1956 is 
expected. The use of labor saving equipment in and outside the dairy 
barn may also reduce costs. 


In the southwest there probably will be less talk of milk importa- 
tions from the northern dairy states. Recent heavy rains have in- 
creased the prospects for winter pasture which should reduce the dry 
feed and labor requirements of the dairy herd. In addition, larger sup- 
plies of protein concentrates, corn, and grain sorghums are available 
at lower prices than a year ago. 


Programs to reduce the seasonally high production in the late 
spring months and the low production in the fall months have been 
in effect in the major Oklahoma markets for over five years. A recent 
amendment to the Tulsa Order makes two changes in the program for 
that market effective October 1, 1955. The first is a change in the 
base setting period from September through January to September 
through December 31. A second is that producers will be paid on the 
base-excess plan for the period February through July instead of 
April through June. 


Information on the number of farms producing milk and cream 
in Oklahoma in 1949 and 1954 is now available from the 1954 United 
States Bureau of Census Reports. Some of the important changes dur- 
ing the past five years are: 

|. The number of farmers selling milk dropped from 18,301 in 
1949 to 12,029 in 1954. This was a drop of 34.3 percent. However, 
in 22 counties, there was an increase in the number of farmers selling 
milk. 


2. The quantity of whole milk sold per farm increased from 
35,469 pounds per year in 1949 to 60,590 pounds in 1954. This is an 
increase of 70.8 percent per farm. 


3. In only two counties did the number of pounds of whole milk 
sold decrease from 1949 to 1954. (These were Major and Latimer 
Counties.) 
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4. The total number of farms selling cream was 35,477 in 1949 
as compared with 18,376 in 1954—a decline of 48.2 percent. In only 
four counties, did the number of farmers selling cream remain as high 
in 1954 as it was in 1949'.—A. W. Jacob. 


Hogs 
United States 


Hog slaughter fell seasonally in July but rose sharply in August 
to a high of 5,425,000 head. This is the largest August slaughter in re- 
cent years and represents an increase of 1,246,500 head over the July 
figure. It is the largest change for this month for several years. Earlier 
spring farrowings plus the increase in the size of the spring pig crop 
have contributed to this change. A continued increase in’ slaughtei 
may be expected throughout the remainder of this year and perhaps 
into January of next year. 


Hog prices reached their seasonal peak in June at $18.40 per 100 
pounds, and have moved toward lower levels since that time. ‘The July 
15 average price was $16.70 per 100 pounds, and the August 15 average 
price was $15.70. The September 15 average price remained unchanged 
from a month earlier, but hog prices have declined since that date. 


The downward movement in hog prices is a result of a number of 
factors rather than any single one. Seasonally, marketirgs have been 
earlier and heavier than usual. In addition, feed grain producers who 
were successful in selling “over planted’ corn and other feed grains 
through hogs last year are doing the same thing this fall. Hog prices 
of 12 or 13 cents are not an impossibility by late November or early 
December, depending on the timing and the extent of the volume of 
marketings. 


Corn prices moved down from $1.40 per bu. on June 15 to $1.24 per 
bu. on September 15. The combined changes in hog prices and corn 
prices moved the hog-corn price ratio from a high of 13.14 in June 
(highest for this year) down to 11.93 on July 15. This ratio moved up 
to 12.08 on August 15, and up to 12.66 on September 15, this year. 
Ihe larger relative change in corn prices has been responsible for the 
slight rise in the hog-corn ratio in September, since hog prices were 
unchanged. If hog marketings continue as expected, hog prices will 
decline substantially during October and November and this should 
move the hog-corn ratio to lower levels than the August and September 
figures might suggest. 


Oklahoma 


A steady decline had occurred in hog slaughter from the high of 
79 thousand head in March to 44 thousand head in July. August 
slaughter rose sharply to 56 thousand head. ‘This sharp rise corresponds 


‘ Dewey, Ellis, Woodward and Texas Counties. 
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with the rise in the U.S. as a whole. While the change from July 
amounted to an increase of 12,000 head (the largest change for this 
period in recent years), the total slaughter for this date was less than for 
August of 1951. The amount of the change, however, suggests larger 
and earlier marketings even in Oklahoma this year. 


Hog prices have moved from a high of $19.10 per 100 pounds on 
July 15 to $16.20 per 100 pounds on September 15 this year. ‘This is the 
lowest September 15 price since 1946, but not as low as the heavier and 
earlier marketings might suggest. 


Corn prices dropped from $1.52 per bu. on July 15 to $1.19 on 
September 15 this year. This pushed the hog-corn ratio up to 13.61 on 
September 15 this year. Such a price ratio is not likely to continue and is 
expected to decline steadily and perhaps will get as low as 10.0 in 
December, January and February.._-Kenneth B. Boggs. 


Poultry 


There are several favorable economic forces in the present poultry 
situation. ‘These are: 


1, The number of hens on farms January 1, 1956 will likely be 
as much as 8 percent below the 422 million on farms January I, 1955. 


2. The number of young chicks on farms is down (on June I, 
the number was 18 percent below a year earlier). 


3. ‘The cold storage stocks of hens and turkeys are relatively low. 


1. Higher seasonal egg prices will permit orderly culling and 
marketing; consequently, prices for hens will tend to hold close to the 
1953 average of 18 cents during the next six months. 


5, Feed prices have declined and are not expected to change much 
from the present level. Lower feed prices have improved the egg-feed, 
broiler-leed and turkey-feed price ratios, 


6. Consumption per capita is expected to advance slowly as 
population and income continue to increase. 


7. ‘The annual rate-ol-lay per hen continues to be increased 
through breeding and through improved management practices. 


Improved prices in the poultry industry could cause a slackening 
in efforts to increase production efficiency. High returns tend to keep 
the inefficient hens in the flock and inefficient poultrymen in the 
industry. Careful culling of old hens in the laying flock is necessary 
to maintain the rate of lay. 


The broiler industry in 1955 has experienced one of its longest 
stable price periods. This was achieved at a record-high level of produc- 
tion by eliminating wide variations in production. 


Turkey producton as measured by the number of poults hatched, 
has declined slightly. This was the first season that producers have 
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taken poults throughout the period in such large numbers. ‘The 
heavy-breed, white-featherd birds can be marketed at different levels 
of growth which permits a smoothing out in the seasonal marketing 
period._-K. C. Davis. 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs 


The Federal Crop Reporting Service estimates a 1955 lamb crop 
of 20,092,000 head for the United States. ‘This is one percent below the 
1954 lamb crop. ‘The decrease may be attributed to a smaller numbe: 
of breeding ewes on hand and an overall decrease in lambs saved pet 
100 ewes. 


In Oklahoma the 1955 lamb crop was 102,000 head as compared 
with 93,000 head a year ago. The increase in Oklahoma is a result of 
an increase in the number of breeding ewes on farms from 92,000 
to 101,000 head. 


An earlier movement on marketing of sheep and lambs trom some 
areas of the U. S. occurred this year. Federally-inspected slaughter dur- 
ing the first half of 1955 was up five percent. The prices of lambs 
declined in late June and July but this decline was not as rapid as in 
the same period last year. If the number of lambs slaughtered in the 
remaining months is no greater than last year, this would have a 
price stabilizing influence. According to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service the prices of lambs might decline somewhat further seasonally, 
but they are likely to stay around last year’s prices. 


Wool 


The 1955 estimate of U.S. shorn wool is 228,013,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of two percent from last year. The 1955 Oklahoma shorn woo! 
production is estimated at 1,071,000 pounds which is slightly larget 
than the 1954 clip. 


The 1954 world wool clip produced some 30 million pounds more 
wool than was consumed, <As a result, there has been a downward 
trend in wool prices throughout the world. At Sidney, Australia, the 
woo] auction season opened seven to ten percent lower than last season's 
closing price at Brisbane. ‘Iwo days after the opening, the price had 
declined an additional 5 cents per pound clean basis. In the U. S. 
prices are also declining. ‘The mills are receiving delivery of earlier 
purchases of domestic clip. ‘These deliveries are quite substantial and 
as a result have filled the requirements of inany users. In general, 
there is a feeling of uncertainty by trade members and buyers as to 
future requirements and future prices.Walter Rogers. 
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